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sole importers 
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A one solution Intensifier. 
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NATURE'S MIRROR 
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His wayside texts were flowers and birds, 


Where mingled with His gracious words 
The rustle of the tamarisk tree 
And ripple wash of Galilee 
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GEN. U. S. GRANT AND FAMILY 


Rareties in Photography 


R. W. SHUFELDT, M.D. 


N going over and ar- 
ranging my large 
collection of photo- 
graphs the other day, 
I came across several 
that have heretofore 
never been published, and which 
from an historical point of view are 
more than worthy of permanent 
preservation. 

The first of these is a photograph 
of General Grant and his family, 
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taken by Mr. Benj. Wittick at Santa 
Fé, New Mexico, during the latter 
part of the 70's, when the general 
was on a visit there. The exposure 
was made with a stereoscopic cam- 
era, and the group consisted of Gen- 
eral Grant, Mrs. Grant, and Mrs. 
Sartoris with her child. They were 
grouped upon the veranda of the 
house occupied by them while at 
Santa Fé, and I received a copy of 
this photograph direct from the pho- 
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tographer who was permitted to make 
it. Photographs of General Grant 
are very rare, and this is the only 
one I know of in existence wherein 
he was taken with members of his 
family about him, in the unconven- 
tional manner here shown. 

My second picture, shown in Fig- 
ure 2, is one of unusual value, but 
from a somewhat different stand- 
point. It represents the telegraph 
office on Anjer Point, Java, as it 
appeared when the town of Anjer 
was a seaport of note, situated on 
the Strait of Sunda, eighteen miles 
west of the city of Batavia. It hada 
large population, was protected by a 
fort, and its inhabitants traded in 
eastern curiosities, and also supplied 
vessels with provisions and water 
that passed either way through the 
Strait of Sunda. Now, however, 
Anjer Point is a part of the world 
no longer in existence, having been 
completely swept away with hun- 
dreds of its inhabitants, a number of 
years ago, by a monsoon of unusual 
severity, accompanied by volcanic 
upheaval and followed by complete 
destruction and annihilation. 


This photograph, then, commemo- 
rates an extensive area of (ferra 
firma, that can never again be seen 
by human eyes,— gone forever. 

In Figure 3 we have an exception- 
ally fine view of the house occupied 
by Napoleon Bonaparte during his 
exile upon the island of Saint Helena, 
and the one in which he died. 

The locality where Napoleon was 
buried is known as Longwood, but 
it will be remembered that subse- 
quently his remains were taken to 
the Invalides at Paris, and deposited 
in an elaborate sarcophagus, over 
which a stately dome was erected. 
This removal was permitted by the 
English Government, and was _ ef- 
fected during the reign of Louis 
Philippe. 

The emperor's residence at Saint 
Helena was a quaint looking old 
building, of a style of architecture 
well shown in Figure 3 of the pres- 
ent article. It presented nothing 
worthy of special note, more than it 
was the house selected for him to 
live and die in. There was abso- 
lutely nothing in its external ap- 
pearance to in any way be suggestive 
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NAPOLEON'S ST. HELENA HOME 


of home or of elegance, and barely 
anything more than of ordinary 
comfort. It isnot nearly as imposing 
as some quarters I recall as having 


been occupied by officers out upon 
our frontier posts, and they not en- 
joying a rank higher than that of 
first lieutenant, 


Hints and Helps 


In making up the ferrous oxalate 
developer, it is a common mistake to 
pour the potassium oxalate into the 
iron, instead of vice-versa, which is 
the correct way. A yellow precipi- 
tate is thus thrown down, which 
makes the solution worthless. To 
explain this, it must be stated that 
ferrous oxalate is really insoluble in 
water, but dissolves readily in a 
solution of potassium oxalate. By 
pouring the iron into the oxalate of 
potash, we form ferrous oxalate, but 
the great excess of the potassium 
oxalate redissolves it instantly, keep- 
ing a clear solution. When the re- 
verse is done, the ferrous oxalate is 
precipitated as a yellow powder. 
Ferrous oxalate is not the only 
oxalate compound of iron known; 
another one, the ferric oxalate, 
forms light green scales. 
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The keeping qualities of iso and 
ortho chromatic plates form a sub- 
ject of much discussion. We know 
that in general these plates change 
in about three months, and show 
their age by a dark border of chem- 
ical fog around their edges. During 
the last year, several exceptions to 
the rule have been noted. A num- 
ber of emulsions of these plates 
have been kept, under the most 
unfavorable conditions, for over a 
year, in a summer cottage on the 
beach. Some emulsions were abso- 
lutely useless ; others of earlier date 
gave as fine negatives as when per- 
fectly fresh. Doubtless our plate 
makers are striving hard to learn 
the secret of these accidental suc- 
cesses, and we may count on our 
color sensitive plates with the same 
certainty as on the ordinary. 
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. Gladwin, Jr. 


Addie K. Robinson — 


SWEET BRIER ROSES 


7 


Franklin Process Eng. Co 


Artist - Photographer 


SARAH CONE BRYANT 


MONG the _ photog- 
raphers, whose aims 
and methods are in 
sympathy with those 
of the artistic and 
privileged amateurs, 
is a woman whose studio in Melrose, 
Massachusetts, although re- 
cently established, has begun to at- 
tract attention. Mrs. Addie Kk. 
Robinson has been at work in her 
artistic studio-house on the border 
of Crystal Lake only since last Sep- 
tember, but is rapidly winning a 
reputation for artistic and lifelike 
results. Her work is not only 
known in and about Melrose, but 
her patrons are from various parts 
of the country. Many people, who 
have failed to attain satisfactory and 
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artistic work, have found one who 
has been able to please, giving 
results which were artistic in pose 
and natural in expression. 

Although her connection with the 
professional world is of so recent a 
date, Mrs. Robinson has all her life 
been surrounded by the atmosphere 
and interests of photography. Her 
father was a photographer of con- 
siderable note in New Hampshire, 
possessing an artistic temperament 
and a keen feeling for the beautiful. 
His warmest friends were some of 
the artists of note of his day. He 
was not only artistic, but particu- 
larly skilful with the construction 
and mechanism of the camera as 
well. While he failed to detect in 
his young daughter any possibilities 
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for an artist’s career, he also posi- 
tively refused to instruct her in the 
art of painting. She, however, had 
a musical training which she is very 
glad to possess, and has since given 
some time to palette and brush. 

Her desire for photographic work 
seems to have been inborn, for she 
had long held the purpose of enter- 


Addie K. Robinson 


ing the profession so soon as other 
interests and claims should allow it. 
When that time had arrived, she 


was fortunate in being offered the ° 


opportunity of a period of observa- 
tion in a very excellent studio. 
Mrs. Robinson herself attributes 
much of the finish of her work to 
the careful studies made at this time 
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A PORTRAIT STUDY 


under the criticism of Mr. E. F. 
Hall of Buffalo. But there is a 
certain delicate originality and fresh- 
ness about her work which can be 
attributed only to her own gift, and 
a sincerity which is doubtless the 
outgrowth of her real love for the 
pursuit, 

Mrs. Robinson has made rather a 
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specialty of portraits in miniature on 
porcelain —a feature of her studio 
which has become very popular be- 
cause so successful. She reproduces 
old miniatures in this style from 
daguerreotypes, or ambrotypes even, 
and obtains very pleasing results 
from the pains which she never 
spares. Another direction in which 
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she is peculiarly happy is in her por- 
trait studies of children. It may be 
that the little tots feel less con- 
strained with a woman; but at all 
events, they show the most delight- 
fully natural poses and the dearest 
of child-expressions to this particular 
woman. I happened one day to be 
in the studio when two tiny ladies 
and a sturdy lad of three years were 
being pictured ; and after seeing the 
tact with which they were made to 
forget themselves and be_ happy, 
before the camera was brought into 
play, I no longer wondered at the 
results which had so attracted me. 
A large part of her work, however, 
and that which appeals’ her 
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MRS, ADDIE K. ROBINSON 
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largely, is that of young women, de- 
butants, perhaps, and_ half-grown 
children. 

Of course it is impossible for a 
photographer to imitate wholly the 
aims of the amateur, whose sole ob- 
ject is an artistic result. In the 
first place, his sitters cannot pose for 
the fifty or sixty efforts often neces- 
sary to produce a desired effect, and 
if they could, he would hardly find 
that line of procedure a_ profitable 
one. And moreover —as Mrs. Rob- 
inson laughingly remarked — after a 
peculiarly artistic effect has been 
obtained, and the photographer is 
delighted with his success, the aver- 
age person is likely to turn up his 
nose in scorn. 

But it is possible for a 
lover of the art, who is also 
in the business, to bring 
to it an appreciation of its 
possibilities, which make 
the portraits of the cam- 
era really works of art. 
This and much more can 
be said of Mrs. Robinson, 
whose ‘work seems, to 
those who know her, a 
very natural expression of 
a fine and beautiful per- 
sonality. 

Some of her early work 
has already appeared in 
the Photographic Times, 
and she has exhibited 
some, winning a prize at 
the recent exhibition of 
the Newburyport Camera 
Club. 

It is hoped that she may 
be induced to give an ex- 
hibition of her work in 
Boston soon, for the sake 
of showing some of the 
more advanced ideas in 
photography. 
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Addie K. Robinson 
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A STUDY IN PORTRAITURE 
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Long-Focus vs. Short-Focus 


OSBORNE 


N every side 
we camerists 
are confront- 
ed with the 
statement 
that for prop- 
er results in 
pictorial pho- 
tography, es- 
“pecially land- 
scape, we 
must: a 
lens the focal length of which is at 
least one anda half times the base 
line of our plate, and preferably 
double the length of that line. As 
a rule we do not learn of this im- 
portant requirement until long after 
we have purchased our camera, and 
then we awake toa realization of the 
fact that the camera makers of the 
country really know nothing at all 
about photography, since they have 
placed on the market not only one, 
but a full line of cameras, with lenses 
attached whose focal lengths are 
barely the length of the base line 
of the plate for which such cameras 
are made. Moreover, with many of 
these cameras as they are con- 
structed it is impossible to use a lens 
with so great a focal length, even 
though we should be impressed with 
the necessity of exchanging the lens 
we have for another. But the 
camera makers usually redeem them- 
selves from the charge of utter 
incompetence and ignorance by list- 
ing one or more cameras with the 
long-focus attachment; this, however, 
being a secondary use, and all such 
cameras being fitted with lenses pri- 
marily intended for work at short 
range. 

We are, therefore, confronted with 
a dilemma, that dilemma being that 
the vast majority of cameras as placed 
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on the market, and consequently the 
vast majority of those bought and in 
use, are made with short-focus lenses, 
while landscape photography requires 
that we should use long-focus lenses. 

Nor is the latter requirement an 
unreasonable one. Any one who 
will consider the matter for a mo- 
ment, and compare the work of one 
class of lens with the other, will see 
at once that for many classes of work 
the long-focus lens is an absolute 
necessity. It is not my purpose in 
this article to argue that this is so, 
or to show why it is so; but assum- 
ing that my reader has purchased a 
camera of the class referred to, either 
with or without the long bellows and 
symmetrical lens, which I refer to as 
the long-focus attachment, and has 
become impressed with the necessity 
of using a lens of longer focus under 
certain circumstances, and further 
assuming that he.does not care to 
invest in or carry around with him a 
full set of lenses of varying focal 
lengths,— I purpose to show what we 
can do with the lens we have and to 
explain something of its characteris- 
tics and capabilities. 

I have known it to be seriously ar- 
gued bysome that the short-focus lens 
is guilty of rendering false perspec- 
tive. This, however, is not true, as a 
very simple experiment will clearly 
demonstrate. Taking our camera out 
into the fields or woods, we first focus 
on a scene where the feature of per- 
spective will be evident,— along a 
stream, fence or road, for instance,— 
and make the exposure. Next, remove 
the front combination of the lens, 
rack the camera out and again focus 
and make an exposure. The result 
we all know: the first plate will con- 
tain much more than the second, and 
that portion of the view in the first 
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C.A. Luitweiler 


plate which is embraced in the sec- 
ond will be on a much smaller scale 
than in the latter. But enlarge the 
former section to the scale of the 
view contained in the latter, or reduce 
the latter to the scale of the former, 
and we will find that the two views 
are now identical. If, therefore, the 
long-focus view seems to represent 
the perspective of the scene more 
nearly as we see it in nature than 
the short-focus lens renders it, then 
it must be because the latter em- 
braces too great an angle of view, 
and the obvious remedy is to use less 
of that angle by eliminating from the 
short-focus view all that part which 
does not appear in the long-focus 
view. 

But it would further appear that 
this is only a fault in cases in which 
the element of perspective enters. 
It therefore follows that in many 
cases our short-focus lens will give 
perfectly satisfactory results, and ex- 
perience will demonstrate that in 
many more cases pictures can be 
gotten with a short-focus lens which 
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A FARM SCENE 
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could not possibly be gotten with a 
long-focus lens. Our short-focus lens 
is, therefore, not a thing to be thrown 
away because in certain cases one 
of longer focal length is to be pre- 
ferred. On the contrary the short- 
focus lens,—by which I mean the 
medium and not wide-angle lens,— 
is ¢he lens for the ordinary amateur 
photographer, and for at least three 
reasons : 

First. Because with it we can get 
many views which without it would 
be impossible. 

Second. Because with it we have 
a lens capable of rendering pictures 
with an apparently greater number 
of focal lengths than any combina- 
tion ever devised (unless, of course, 
they are used in the same way). 

Third. Because it is much faster 
than the long-focus or narrow-angle 
lens of the same cost. 

On the first point it is unnecessary 
to say anything, except to recommend 
the “doubting Thomas,” accustomed 
to working with a camera with sym- 
metrical lens and long bellows, to 
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leave his front combination at home 
and start off on a day’s outing. 

On the second nothing need be 
said if the experiment I first spoke 
of has been tried. It will then be 
seen that a 5x7 print, trimmed 
toward the centre to 2% x 3%, will 
be identical with a 2% x 3% print 
made with a lens whose focal length 
is double the base line of the plate, 
and so on to the infinite variety of 
focal lengths as we trim more or 
less. 

But the third point, that of speed, 
is probably the most important. 

We all know that the speed or 
rapidity of a lens depends upon the 
size of its working aperture, and 
that the relative size of such aper- 
tures, or stops, is arrived at by a 
comparison of their respective diam- 
eters with the focal length of the 
lens. Thus, if the focal length of 
the lens is eight inches and the 
diameter of a particular stop is one 
inch, we know such stop as /.8, 
while if the diameter of another stop 
is one-half an inch, then that stop is 


J.16, and we know also that the use 


of the latter will necessitate four 
times the exposure of the former. 
If, therefore, we expose our 5x7 
plate with an eight-inch lens work- 
ing at £8, and the exposure required 
is one second, then it follows that if 
we remove the front combination and 
rack the bellows out until the focal 
length of the lens is sixteen inches, 
the diameter of the working aper- 
ture, or diaphragm, will no longer 
be one-eighth the focal length but 
will be one-sixteenth, and the stop 
though numbered /.8 will, in fact, be 


f.16, and will necessitate four sec- 


onds’ exposure instead of one. 

But if, instead of removing the 
front combination and racking out 
the bellows, we move the camera 
back until a section 2% x 3% in the 
centre of the ground glass embraces 
the same view as the whole ground 
glass embraced with the lens racked 
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out, we will now readily see that 
while we are getting the same pic- 
ture, we are required to use only 
the same exposure as we would have 
used were we using the full-sized 
plate: to wit, one second; and yet 
we have all the advantages of the 
long-focus lens except size of  pic- 
ture. In point of fact we have 
other advantages, such as depth of 
focus, correction of aberration, etc., 
which the long-focus lens did not 
possess, but which it is unnecessary 
to go into here. 

And now as to the practical ap- 
plication of the aforegoing: Four or 
five kits with 4x 5 openings can be 
placed in our plate holders, along 
with a number of 5x7 plates, and 
when we come to a view where we 
feel the necessity for using a long- 
focus lens, we can simply use one of 
the 4x5 plates, having previously 
marked out a 4x5 section in the 
centre of the ground glass. The 
use of the full 4x 5 plate will give 
us the advantage of a lens with a 
focal length at least one and a halt 
times the base of our plate, and of 
course we can use as much less of it 
as we please. The 4x5 _ negative 
will enlarge up to 8x 10 as well as 
the 5 x 7, if the smaller sizes are not 
satisfactory for the purpose in hand. 

The writer, not long since, was 
asked to take some photographs of a 
double team and four-in-hand belong- 
ing to a friend, a commercial photog- 
rapher having failed most signally 
with his 8x 10 camera and ordinary 
lens. The first difficulty was in 
overcoming the apparently false per- 
spective, since a side view of a single 
horse is rarely the proper thing, of a 
double team never, and of a four-in- 
hand, out of the question; and all 
of the views, therefore, had to be 
taken from a point well to the front. 
This difficulty could have been over- 
come by the use of the long-focus 
attachment, but that necessitated a 
long exposure, which, with the 
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horses referred to, was not practica- 
ble. But aside from that, depth of 
focus was absolutely necessary ; and 
while an apparent depth of focus 
could have been gotten by stopping 
down the _ long-focus lens, there 
again the question of length of ex- 
posure entered to a considerable de- 
gree. All of these difficulties, how- 
ever, were overcome by simply 
moving the camera back until the 
respective teams covered a_ section 
in the centre of the plate not over 
three inches in length. The /8 
stop was now used, and the shortest 
possible exposure given. The de- 
sired sections of the plates were next 
enlarged to 8 x 10, and the resulting 
pictures were all that could be 
wished so far as clearness and _ per- 
spective were concerned. And not 
a single plate was lost by reason of 
motion on the part of any of the 
horses, though there was not a single 
moment when I would have felt safe 


F. Merrick 
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THE MERRIMAC RIVER (NEWBURYPORT, MASS.) 


in giving four times the exposure | 
actually gave. 

Nor was that all I found I could 
do with my ordinary lens and shut- 
ter which I could not have done 
with the single lens. A _ high-step- 
per was next brought out, and I was 
asked to take him in action. Action 
with him meant ten miles an hour. 
My highest shutter speed was 1-100 
second, and the light such that the 
lens had to work at /.8. Past ex- 
perience had taught me the de- 
ficiences of my outfit in such cases, 
but all that was necessary was to 
pace off about seventy feet at an 
angle of possibly twenty degrees 
from the driveway, and once there I 
was neither surprised nor disheart- 
ened to see that I could have gotten 
as large a picture of the horse and 
cart with a pocket kodak as I was to 
get at that distance. The enlarge- 


ments of the _ resulting pictures 
showed fully as much clearness as 
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the contact prints made: by most 
commercial photographers doing this 
class of work, and were highly satis- 
factory to the owner of the horse as 
well as to myself. In fact, I had 
the advantage in the matters of full 
exposure, depth of focus and_per- 
spective. 

Lack of space prevents my going 
into a comparison of the short-focus 
lens with the long-focus lens espe- 
cially made with reference to rapid- 
ity. There, of course, the question 
of speed will not enter to the same 
extent, though it is still material, 
and the cost of such lenses is usually 
considerable. Personally I should 
prefer to simply buy a medium-angle 
lens meant for a larger size camera, 
and adapt it for use with the smaller 
one, trusting later to get a larger 
box for general use. 

The apparatus for enlarging is so 
simple, and the character of work 
done with even an ordinary lens so 
generally satisfactory, that the neces- 
sity of taking up that process in 
order to carry the short-focus lens 
into the fields I have referred to, 
need not cause one to feel that it 
would be much simpler to purchase 
an extra lens of the long-focus 
variety and be done with it. On 
the contrary, let the reader once 
take up enlarging, and he will begin 
to feel more like exchanging his 
5x7 or 6% x8¥% outfit for a 4x5, 
than hampering himself with a 
heavier outfit. But on that hobby 
of mine I have already written more 


than enough in other photographic 
publications. 
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ONLY A PANSY BLOSSOM 


An Item of Historical Interest 


“Niepce de St. Victor is entitled 
to the credit of first using the sensi- 
tive salts and the lens in the 
camera as a means of producing 
photographic images. Daguerre 
made the first practical application 
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of the process. Niepce’s applica- 
tion was in 1816 and Daguerre’s in 
1839, and the names should be 
coupled together, Niepce first.’’ — 
J. A. TENNANT, at National Photog- 
graphers’ Convention. 
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Photographing Cloud Forms 


RICHARD 


studied photography 
from books and the 
foremost magazines 
for nearly two years, 
besides watching the 
dark-room manipula- 
tions of an enthusiastic son, before 
I allowed myself to be convinced 
that I knew enough about the art- 
science to own a camera and begin 
to put in practice 
what I thought I 
had learned. The 
many beautiful 
forms of south- 
ern clouds first at- 
tracted me, and 
by request of the 
Puoro Era I will 
try to give my ex- 
perience in pho- 
tographing cloud 
forms, which 
my friends tell 
me I have attain- 
ed some success, 
though it is not 
always safe to be 
guided by what 
one’s friends 
think of one’s 
work. 

I should advise 
those who would 
like to try their camera on clouds, 
whether in the shape of single for- 
mations, sunrises or sunsets, to first 
read the chapter in H. P. Robinson’s 
“Pictorial Effect in Photography ” 
on “Chiaroscuro.” This will give 
you the proper ideas about light and 
shade, and will aid you in knowing 
how to dispose your lights, half- 
darks and darks, so as to get the 
best results in your finished work. 
Do not be deceived by the brilliant 
colorings of the summer sunsets, for 


S. /. Carpenter 
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HINES, JR. 


some of the most brilliant sunsets I 
have ever seen, when taken with a 
camera, and reduced to the cold 
blacks and whites and half-tones of 
a platinotype, have been very disap- 
pointing. I have found that this 
class of photography requires pa- 
tience to wait for the proper moment 
of exposure. 

In my own work I use a Poco B 


CLOUD EFFECTS Franklin Process Eng. Co 


camera, 4X5, with unicum shutter, 
and I make the most of my expos- 
ures without the use of a ray filter, 
I use a small diaphragm, varying it, 
according to my judgment of the 
intensity of the light, and then give 
a quick exposure—never longer 
than one twenty-fifth of a second. 
I have made a number of beautiful 
negatives, with £64 and an exposure 
of one one-hundredth of a second. 
In development, I pyrogallic 
acid —two grains to the ounce, well 
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restrained with a ten per cent. solu- 
tion of bromide. I develop for the 
high lights, and let the shadows take 
care of themselves, which is rather 
contrary to the usual rule for devel- 
oping landscapes. I have found it a 
good rule, though, in the develop- 
ment of cloud negatives. I always 
endeavor to develop to full density 
without clogging the high lights, 
thus preserving all the soft shadows 
and half-tones, which I find prevail 
so much in southern sunsets. 


Chas. F. Paine 


It is possible, even, to get the sun 
in your negative, without resort to 
“faking.” Care must be taken in 
order to do this. I have several 
negatives in which the image of the 
sun is quite distinct. They were 
made of sunsets in which, just be- 
fore the exposure was made, a thin 
veil of cloud floated over the face of 
the sun, shutting off all the brilliant 
rays and making him look like a red 
ball of fire suspended in the sky. 
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OFF THE BATTERY, NEW YORK 


The first time this occurred in my 
experience, I made the exposure as 
an experiment, and when I devel- 
oped the negative very carefully, 
and found that the image of the 
sun could be distinctly seen, I gave 
a shout of joy inadvertently, which 
reached to the portion of the house 
over which my wife presides, and 
she came running out to the dark- 
room to find out what was the mat- 
ter with me. In the condition to 
which I refer, I could look at the 


Franklin Process Eng. Co. 


sun with the naked eye without the 
slightest inconvenience, and as I 
stood waiting with my hand upon 
the bulb of the shutter, it occurred 
to me that it could be photographed, 
and the result I have told above. 

I have had very little experience 
with a ray filter, though my _ son 
has made some very beautiful nega- 
tives of cloud forms by the use of the 
filter. Some of these I will send to 
the PHoro Era later on. 
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SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


Artistic Lighting 


FRANK W. 


HERE are two Eng- 
lish artists whose 
works will well repay 
=) the attentive study 
of the photographer. 
do not mean to 
say that there are only two, but 
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BIRCHALL 


rather that, from a_ distinguished 
line, I would select Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and Thomas Gainsborough as 
being especially valuable to our 
present object. 

The school of painting, which 
followed Van Dyke in England, 
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lasted some eighty or ninety years, 
during which I note, in passing, the 
names of Sir Peter Lely and Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. It was marked 
by artificiality, as distinguished from 
naturalness, and by habits of grossly 
flattering sitters, which tended con- 
tinually to depreciate its tone. 

The impetus given to art by the 
work of a great master is always 
followed by lapses such as these, 
consequent upon the adoption of 
imitative methods and the neglect 
of direct appeal to nature. At last 
such servility becomes unendurable, 
and a new, fresh and masterly spirit 
arises, to give new life to an en- 
feebled art, and to create, in its 
turn, a school, which so long as it 
appreciates the spirit of the master’s 
methods, is strong with his 
strength ; but as soon as it servilely 
copies his methods, it misses their 
true meaning, exaggerates his mis- 
takes, and becomes gradually lower 
and lower until the bottom is 
reached again from which, at a 
bound, a new ascent occurs. 

Something of this state of affairs 
existed when, in 1723, Joshua Rey- 
nolds was born, and in due course 
apprenticed to Mr. Thomas Hudson, 
then the most fashionable portrait 
painter of the time, and a good 
example of the utter formality into 
which art had fallen. But the 
young painter remained only _be- 
tween two and three years with his 
master, whom he left, after a short 
dispute—arising, it is said, from the 
jealousy of the master of the more 
gifted pupil. The turning point of 
young Reynold’s career came in 
1749, when he was twenty-six years 
of age, in the shape of an oppor- 
tunity to visit Italy, and to inform 
himself directly at the fountain-head 
of Italian art, of which hitherto he 
had merely received his ideas 
through the medium of others. 
Michael Angelo seems to have had 
the greatest influence over him, 
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while the art of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries had little im- 
pression upon him. His method of 
studying the Venetian school of 
lighting was interesting and I think 
worth repeating in this place: 
“The method I took to avail myself 
of their principles was this. When 
I observed an extraordinary effect 
of light and shade in any picture, I 
took a leaf out of my pocket-book, 
and darkened every part of it in the 
same gradation of light and shade 
as the picture, leaving the white 
paper untouched to represent the 
light, and this without any atten- 
tion to the subject, or to the draw- 
ing of the figures. <A few trials of 
this kind will be sufficient to give 
their conduct in their management 
of their lights. After a few experi- 
ments, I found the paper blotted 
nearly alike. Their general prac- 
tice appeared to be, to allow not 
above a quarter of the picture for 
the light, including in this both the 
principal and secondary lights; an- 
other quarter to be kept as dark as 
possible; and the remaining half 
kept in mezzotint, or half shadow. 

“Rubens appears to have ad- 
mitted rather more light than a 
quarter, and Rembrandt much less, 
scarcely an eighth. By this con- 
duct, Rembrandt’s light ex- 
tremely brilliant, but it costs too 
much; the rest of the picture is 
sacrificed to this one object.” My 
readers will remember the article on 
Rembrandt, in the June PHoro Era, 
in this connection. Mr. Reynolds 
goes on: “That light will certainly 
appear the brightest which is sur- 
rounded with the greatest quantity 
of shade, supposing equal skill in 
the artist. 

“ By this means you may likewise 
remark the various forms and shapes 
of those lights, as well as_ the 
objects on which they are flung; 
whether a figure, or the sky, a white 
napkin, animals or utensils, often 
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introduced for this purpose, only. 
It may be observed, likewise, what 
portion is strongly relieved, and how 
much is united with its ground, for 
it is necessary that some _ part 
(though a small one is_ sufficient) 
should be sharp and cutting against 
its ground, whether it be light on 
dark, or dark on a light ground, in 
order to give firmness and distinct- 
ness to the work; if, on the other 
hand, it is relieved on every side, it 
will appear as if inlaid on_ its 
ground.” The Venetian notes, 
which are very interesting, will be 
found by those who care to read 
them in Leslie and Taylor's life of 
Sir J. Reynolds. 

The method of determining the 
relative proportions of lights and 
darks just mentioned is one to be 
commended to all students of picto- 
rial art, no matter “whether it is a 
history, a portrait, a landscape, dead 
game, or anything else, for the same 
principles extend to every branch of 
the art.” 

The first picture that Reynolds 
painted on his establishing himself 
in London was severely criticised 
by his early master, Hudson, and 
by a painter of some repute whose 
name was Ellis. Both the artist- 
critics were under the spell of Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, and the young 
painter’s audacious departure from 
what then was considered to be the 
only style in portraiture created a 
sensation in artistic circles. It is 
quite safe to say that in_ photo- 
graphic portraiture all departures 
from the usual common-place 
methods receive similar treatment 
at the hands of critics today—those 
especially of the older school. But 
it is not safe to say that all depart- 
ures from the past methods are to 
be commended. In this connection 
the true guide is, and must ever be, 
nature herself ; it was to nature that 
Reynolds turned for his tuition, and 
the unconventional was for him as 
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right and good as the primmest, 
most conventional idea. 

This is shown in his poses; for 
instance, in his well-known portrait 
of Mrs. Payne-Gallwey carrying her 
little boy pick-a-pack, and in that 
other still better known of the 
Duchess of Devonshire playing with 
her little daughter. I think it is 
safe to say that such attitudes have 
never been chosen by the photogra- 
pher, at least as suitable for delib- 
erate portraiture ; as a piece of snap- 
shot work, half serious, half playful, 
they may have been done, but in 
our painter’s case the work is delib- 
erate. As far as professional por- 
traiture is concerned, there would 
probably be considerable objection, 
on the part of the sitter, to being 
portrayed in such moments of pri- 
vate relaxation; and especially 
among the respectable middle class 
there is a very well-marked dread of 
doing anything that is out of the 
decorous routine of daily life. 

In these cases, I can only say 
that such must be content with 
humdrum art, respectable and dull 
—horribly dull—but to _ those 
whose souls are not shackled to the 
wooden clog of conventionality, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds is extremely sug- 
gestive of variety of action and pose. 
Many of his portraits seem to have 
been seized at a moment of immi- 
nent action,—that one, for instance, 
of the Viscountess Crosbie, or that 
one of Master Bunburry, seem to 
palpitate with life and on the very 
edge of moving, the one across the 
canvas, the other out from _ it 
straight at you. Again that famous 
portrait of Mrs. Siddons as “The 
Tragic Muse,” has all the air of 
movement momentarily arrested to 
be as momentarily resumed. 

The fashion of the time of Sir 
Joshua undoubtedly was—to our way 
of thinking —affected, and the 
posing of many of his sitters in alle- 
gorical characters is a fashion no 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds 


longer current among the artists of 


today. Personally I regret this. | 
think we have lost something in this 
direction, much as we have gained in 
others, but I feel that at present we 
are in a transitional state, not hav- 
ing quite grasped the meaning of 
our new knowledge, while having 
abandoned our older beliefs. A por- 
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ANNE, COUNTESS OF ALBEMARLE 


trait painter of just renown said to 
me the other day, that the painters 
were learning something from the 
photographers. I replied that I 
hoped not, that I felt the learning 
must be on the other side for some 
time to come yet; that if painting 
were to take on the photographic 
quality, it would certainly be low- 
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ered thereby; but, on the contrary, 
that painters must ever lead the way 
by their art, and especially by their 
culture to higher levels than had yet 
been reached. 

Of the illustrations from Sir Josh- 
ua’s works which are reproduced 
with this article, that of the lady is 
a portrait of Anne, Countess of 
Albemarle. I want my readers to 
note the value of the back of the 
chair, lending strong, comfortable 
support to the shoulders. How dif- 
ferent to the gimcrack photographic 
furniture too often seen. The cur- 
tain forms an admirable mass, break- 
ing up the stiffness that would 
ensue from the back of the chair 
standing square across the back- 
ground without anything to bring it 
forward, as the curtain does. The 
pose of the hands is good, but the 
arrangement of the fingers of the 
right hand is artificial rather than 
natural. The portrait is esteemed 
one of Sir Joshua's very finest 
works. 

The other illustration is a portrait 
of the painter himself. It calls for 
no special remark. It is formed on 
the style of Rubens, and is academic 
enough. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was the first 
president of the Royal Academy, 
and succeeding presidents have al- 
ways been chosen as if to carry out 
the principles of gentle culture, ur- 


banity and blandness, which were so 
characteristic of him. He wrote 
much on art topics and taught much. 
Unhappily his vehicles of painting 
have not stood the test of time in 
only too many cases, and his_ pic- 
tures have darkened with age until 
they are almost buried in gloom. 

Sir Joshua’s views on the theory 
and practice of his art were em- 
bodied by him in his famous dis- 
courses, which were prepared for and 
delivered to the students of the 
Royal Academy. Although his life 
work but slightly conformed to or 
illustrated these views, nevertheless 
there is in them much matter of the 
greatest Importance to the student 
of art. Space prevents my quoting 
from them freely in this article, but 
I purpose to set them before you at 
some future date. I will, therefore, 
simply close this article with a 
quotation from his Twelfth  Dis- 
course, in which he says: “ He who 
recurs to nature, at every recurrence 
renews his strength. The rules of 
art he is never likely to forget ; they 
are few and simple; but nature is 
refined, subtle and infinitely various, 
beyond the power and retention of 
memory; it is therefore necessary 
to have continual recourse to her. 
In this intercourse there is no end 
to his improvement; the longer he 
lives, the nearer he approaches to 
the true and perfect idea of art.”’ 


The Photographers’ 


On August 30, 31, and September 
1, the Photographers Association of 
Ohio, will hold its Ninth Annual 
Convention at Hotel Victory, Put-in- 
Bay Island. The most interesting and 
instructive program ever presented 
toa convention of photographers has 
been prepared. Two eminent artists 
will lecture and be in attendance 
constantly for individual instruction 
and criticisms. 
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Association of Ohio 


There will be no public criticisms 
of pictures, as at former conventions ; 
instead, Mr. Otto Walter Beck and 
Wm. J. Edmondson, artists of note, 
will give private criticisms among 
the exhibits, during the three days 
of the convention. 

The Salon will be more interesting 
than ever. Pictures retained by the 
Salon will be framed at the expense 
of the association in the future. 
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DUROL. Under the 


~@ & Co., and E. Scher- 
ing, Berlin, have in- 
troduced a new devel- 
oping agent which, in spite of the 
many developers that have been dis- 
covered and introduced during the 
present year, will create considerable 
interest even in the most conserva- 
tive circles. 

Adurol does not knock at our door 
as a total stranger, whom we hesitate 
to admit before we have carefully 
studied him and examined his claims 
on our time and attention. On the 
contrary, Adurol comes as a good 
old friend whose shortcomings in the 
past we have been acquainted with 
for years, but who, transformed by 
his new attire, gives us promises of 
improved services and sturdy friend- 
ship. 

Adurol is the chlorine or bromine 
substitution product of the long and 
favorably known developer hydro- 
chinon. Its highly remarkable active 
developing properties (which neither 
past practice nor theory could fore- 
shadow) were simultaneously discov- 
ered by the above-named firms, who 
subsequently decided to go hand in 
hand in the sale of Adurol, obtain- 
ing patents in all important coun- 
tries, and furnishing the new de- 
veloper through their regular au- 
thorized agents. 

As regards the peculiar qualities 
ot Adurol, we may say for short 
that all of the advantages of hydro- 
chinon are not only preserved but in 
a marked degree increased, while 
the disadvantages of the latter are 
entirely overcome. 

The drawbacks of hydrochinon are 
well known; they are—first, the 
necessity of using an_ excessive 
amount of alkali (usually carbonate 
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The Crucible — Adurol 


of potash or soda), in order to obtain 
its maximum developing energy ; 
secondly, the time required — espe- 
cially in cold weather—for the photo- 
graphic image to appear completely ; 
and finally, the great sensitiveness of 
hydrochinon to changes of tempera- 
ture, the surprising diminution of its 
developing power in cold weather 
being such that it is almost impossi- 
ble to use it in winter without the 
addition of metol. Experience shows 
that hydrochinon at low temperature 
fails to bring out detail and produces 
contrast and harsh negatives. 

Now, in considering Adurol, we 
do not find these drawbacks. Very 
little alkali is required; carbonate 
of soda can be used in place of 
potash. The picture appears quickly, 
development proceeds rapidly, and it 
is remarkable and gratifying that 
the temperature in no manner in- 
fluences the development. In addi- 
tion, Adurol has vastly greater 
developing power and produces 
greater density than hydrochinon. 

Adurol should not be classified 
with rapid developers in view of the 
above statement, as it does not 
rightfully belong in that class. The 
correctly timed image appears in 
about 20 seconds, builds up gradu- 
ally, and is complete as to detail and 
intensity in about 4 minutes. It 
will be seen that the progress of 
development is normal and gradual. 
The details having come out quickly, 
the intensity is not restricted to the 
high lights, but as development pro- 
ceeds gradually, the middlelights and 
all details receive their full share so 
as to produce an harmonious nega- 
tive of medium softness. 

It follows that Adurol will permit 
shorter exposures than hydrochinon, 
and will be preferred to the latter 
for all studio and_ instantaneous 
work ; and even where hydrochinon 
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would ordinarily be chosen for the 
production of hard, contrasty nega- 
tives, Adurol by simple addition of 
bromide or use of old solution will 
rive fully equal results. 


9 
‘ Bromide of potash is an excellent 
restrainer for Adurol, but larger 
quantities are required than with 
hydrochinon. This is an advantage, 
since Adurol, being less sensitive to 
bromide, retains its power of develop- 
ment longer and can be used for a 
larger number of negatives than 
hydrochinon. This property of 
Adurol is indeed a remarkable one, 
and will not escape the attention of 
any one experimenting with it. 

The keeping qualities of Adurol 
are equally surprising, both in com- 
bined or in separate solutions. Thus 
a solution of Adurol prepared June 
17, 1898, is at this writing, after the 
lapse of a whole year, perfectly clear 
and as energetic as ever. 

Adurol, as discovered by Neuff, is 
the chlorine substitution product 
as discovered by Schering, the brom 
substitution product of hydrochinon, 
and have been found practically 
identical in their action. 

The chlorine substitution product 
is a white granular crystalline 
powder, more easily soluble in water 
than hydrochinon, and should be 
used as follows :— 


1. Adurol— Potash 
Adurol, 25 Parts 
A Sodium Sulphite Crystals 20x ; 
Water, 1,5 
{ Carbonate Potash, 1 Parts 
B bromide of Potash, 
( Water, 
Adurol Soda 
Adurol, 25 Parts 
A Sulphite Soda Crystals, ? . 
Water, 1,50 
{ Carbonate Soda Crystals, 3 Parts 
LB Bromide Potash, 2% “ 
Water, 1,0 


The bromide is necessary only 
with rapid plates which incline to fog. 


For studio work, 3 oz. “ A,” 2 oz. 
For landscape and snap_ shots, 


3 oz. “A,” 2 oz. “ B,” 2 oz. water. 


One Solution Developer 

Adurol, »5 Parts 

Sulphite Soda Crystals, 200 * 

Carbonate Potash, 1 

Bromide Potash, 

Water, 3 
For studio work, 1 oz. developer, 
oz. water. 

For landscape and snap shots, % 
oz. developer, 4 0z. water. 

The picture will appear in 20 sec- 
onds, and development is completed 
in 4 to 5 minutes; for very much 
under-exposed plates more water may 
be added; for over-exposed plates 
use bromide of potassium ; for greater 
contrast increase the amount of car- 
bonate potash. For bromide paper 
take 2 parts “A,” 2 parts “B,” 5 
parts water, or of one solution de- 
veloper use % oz. developer to 3 oz. 


water ; no bromide is necessary. 


A Stereoscopic Attachment 


We have received from F. B. 
Dickinson, of Chattanooga, Tenn., a 
description of a stereoscopic at- 
tachment for a camera, with some 
specimens of the work. The presi- 
dent of the local camera club, Mr. E. 
L. Mudge, writes as follows : — 

‘‘] have examined the stereoscopic 
attachment invented and patented by 
Mr. F. B. Dickinson, and so far as I 
am able to judge I consider it a 
thoroughly practical device. 

“Tt cannot, of course, entirely re- 
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place the regular stereoscopic camera, 
but for the all-round worker, it fills 
a field peculiarly its own, and the 
out-door worker may now have, at 
an additional expense merely nomi- 
nal, a camera with which he can 
make either stereoscopic or single 
pictures at will, and with no loss of 
time for adjustment.” 

The results with this device prove 
it to be scientifically correct, and cap- 
able of giving as perfect stereoscopic 
effect as a double-lens camera. 
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National Photographers’ Association 


The Nineteenth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Photographers’ Associa- 
tion of America was held at Celoron, 
Chautauqua Lake, commencing Tues- 
day, July 18, 1899. The convention 
was called to order at 10.30 A. M., by 
President F. W. Guerin, of St. 
Louis. 

President Guerin delivered his an- 
nual address, as follows :— 


Ladies and Gentlemen,— It has been a 
time-honored custom of this Association, at 
this stage of the program, for the president 
to make an address. In this address he is 
supposed to review the photographic _his- 
tory of the past year, comment on the 
health of the profession, and point out the 
ideals of the future based on the experi- 
ence of the past. It also affords him an 
opportunity to give vent to any special 
hobby he may have, and altogether material 
for a very fair address is afforded. 

I regret that this year 1 must make but 
little of this opportunity. I have no hobby 
to exploit, and the photographic history of 
the past year is brief at best. 

No important discoveries have been made 
in either methods or materials, although the 
annual visit of the color photography in- 
ventor has not been omitted, together with 
the usual number of process mongers who 
promise wonderful things, but invariably 
stop at that point. 

It therefore boils down to the proposi- 
tion, have we progressed by making the most 
of what we have? A more comprehensive 
idea of this than I can give you, can be 
gained by your own observation of the 
beautiful work displayed at this convention. 

It is questionable to me if some of our 
most prominent and esteemed members 
have progressed, or taken a step backward. 
I am of the opinion our art is that of repro- 
duction; to reproduce artistically, but to 
reproduce. If we overlook chemical effect, 
which is the one feature which individualizes 
our profession, it is my judgment that all 
of the art principles of this age, and of the 
old masters, will not save us from degen- 
erating into cheap imitators of another pro- 
fession, to the abandonment of our own, 
which should be equal in dignity and merit 
to any upon this earth. 

The magnificent Art Lectures we have 
listened to the past two years at our annual 
meet (by Prof. Griffith, and other eminent 
art critics), should have brought great ad- 
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vance to our profession, and I am confident 
such will be the final outcome. I have, 
however, some doubts if we have not ac- 
cepted these lectures too literally, and that 
we have made too little allowance for the 
fact that these learned and eloquent gentle- 
men have been discussing entirely from the 
painter’s standpoint, with little or no techni- 
cal knowledge or experience in photography. 

To make myself thoroughly plain, I will 
state two examples of photographic repro- 
duction, which we will assume are competi- 
tors in the same class, and I will then give 
you my idea of their respective ratings. 

My first example is a subject posed 
utterly regardless of art principles. The 
background and accessories inconsistent. 
but fine in definition, exquisite in detail, a 
reproduction of flesh and draperies in beauti- 
ful tone gradations, transparent shadows, 
and in fact, masterful in chemical effect. 
but deficient in art principles as regards 
composition. 

My second example is the reverse of the 
first, a subject beautifully posed, composi- 
tion iine, and faultless in art principles, but 
lacking in detail, blocked shadows, void of 
gradations, or in fact lacking in chemical 
photographic effect. 

As between these two examples, I should 
rate the first the higher, and should con- 
sider it so entitled for the reason that in 
chemical effect lies the science, skill and art 
of our profession, and the composition, 
while an essential and valuable adjunct, 
secondary to it. 

My ideal, entitled to the highest rating, 
of course, would be a photograph which 
would include both chemical effect and art 
principles in the posing and composition. 

Therefore, my conclusions are, not to 
drop our art study, but to infuse as much 
of it into our profession as we possibly can, 
and exercise due care and judgment in ac- 
cepting only such principles as will advance 
our profession, and reject such as impair it. 

I believe a warning is timely in this re- 
gard, and I suggest your consideration of 
it. 

As to the business before this Associa- 
tion, | have no suggestions to make at this 
time, save to ask you to give careful atten- 
tion to each proposition and subject brought 
before you, and consider well in your own 
mind before casting your vote for or 
against. Herein lies the safety and success 
of every organization, and it is each mem- 
ber’s duty to think for himself. 

The Chautauqua Convention has been 
delightfully characterized by a spirit of 
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fairness and honesty. and a freedom from 
dirt and scandal. Let this one be no ex- 
ception, as I am sure it will not be. 


The next order of business,— re- 
ports of committees appoint- 
ment of new committees, was 
passed for the present. 

President Guerin introduced as 
the next speaker, Mr. C. M. Hayes, 
of Detroit, who, in the course of an 
interesting address, called attention 
to the fact that the name of Da- 
guerre could not be found in the 
Congressional Library at Washing- 
ton. A committee was appointed 
to look after the matter. 

On Tuesday, July 18, the conven- 
tion was addressed by Mr. Geo. G. 
Rockwood, of New York. 


Ladies and Gentlemen,— No _ practical 
question has ever come before us for dis- 
cussion which has elicited more diverse 
opinions than the one of prices. Many 
think that some one system could be of 
universal application. This view may be 
erroneous. 

Price depends entirely on place, circum- 
stances, experience and merit, as in all 
other occupations or professions. Surely 
the newly graduated practitioner of law or 
medicine would not expect the same fee as 
the experienced expert of a quarter of a 
century. Inamanufacturing town in which 
the inhabitants, or a large majority, were 
in receipt of a barely living income, they 
would not pay the same prices for photo- 
graphs of even the first quality as in cities 
where there might be many wealthy people. 
Here, certainly, the principle of the nimble 
sixpence must prevail, and larger sales with 
small profits be the rule. 

Then, again, comes the question of ex- 
penses. I find many photographers in the 
smaller towns much more prosperous, in 
proportion to the amount of business done, 
than those in large cities. In the latter the 
expenses often are prohibitory to the attain- 
ment of a profitable result. If I make 
my lowest-priced, photograph at $6.00 per 
dozen, and some of my friends from the 
small towns get only $3.00 for the small 
quality and quantity, they should be con- 
soled with the thought of difference in ex- 
penses. Many of this audience do not pay 
as many hundreds of dollars for rent as we 
pay thousands. How would you like to 
meet a disbursement of $4,000 a year for 
rent alone ? 
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Then we have six months of paying busi- 
ness, while most of you have but a slight 
falling off in the summer and mid-winter 
months. 

Then, again, as I have intimated, is the 
matter of skill and experience. Possibly 
my forty years under a skylight, with re- 
peated visits to Europe, studying in the 
great foreign schools of art, entitle me toa 
larger compensation than the tyro in the art. 

These suggestions are all general and are 
apart from special circumstance, such as 
the competition of the peripatetic, or wan- 
dering photographer who attempts to «skin 
a town” —as the saying is — by moving in, 
reducing prices, and, when the sensation of 
his coming has subsided, moving out. Such 
occurrences can only be met by keeping up 
with the art. making such excellent work 
that our patrons will not be tempted to 
leave us. The public is not such a fool as 
we are apt to consider it; and there is in 
almost every town a spirit of loyalty  to- 
wards the deserving in all kinds of business. 

The roving photographer doesn’t come to 
conventions. You have the advantages 
that this Association extends to its members, 
by seeing the best work done on earth, 
receiving instruction in the practical or me- 
chanical processes, and being educated on 
the art side by the distinguished men who 
have addressed you in the various schools 
and lectures. The man equipped as he will 
be here is in no danger from unprincipled 
competition. Strong men don't resort to it, 
and strong men are always in demand in 
all kinds of business. 


I started as a basis with the lowest- 
priced picture at $6.00 a dozen for albu- 
men prints. I discovered, after a while, 
that | was making a very few, and I sup- 
posed that the average price of pictures 
was more than the price announced. Of 
course, this was the result I intended to 
accomplish. I did it in this way: when a 
a patron inquired the price of pictures I, or 
my clerk, always answered the patron 
promptly when asked, + How much are your 


pictures?” by responding at once, * 26.00 
for this style, which is the general style in 
use.” We never attempted at the start to 


get them away from that, nor did we en- 
deavor by showing them a round-cornered 
card, and pretending or claiming that upon 
such a card a more expensive picture was 
produced, and upon that claim charging 
them 5o0c. or $1.00 more. If desired, we 
showed them a better style, such as plati- 
num and matt pictures: the price being 
$6.00 for albumen pictures, $8.00 for matt 
pictures, $12.00 for platinum, $15.00 to 
$18.00 for carbons. 


Last winter I was curious to find out 
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what the average price was which we se- 
cured from every man who came into my 
front door with the intention of purchasing 
or ordering a dozen cabinet pictures, osten- 
sibly at $6.00 a dozen. I took the average 
for twenty-four working days; at the end 
of that time I found that the average price 
for my pictures had been $11.34 a dozen. 
I expect that to encourage you in showing 
to the public a very high standard of work. 
The public is most sensitive upon their 
personal appearance, more sensitive upon 
that point than any other that rules human 
nature. You may find an old man or an 
old woman coming in who has not looked 
into a looking glass in ten years, any more 
than just to give a little touch to the hair; 
but that man or woman when approached 
upon the side of their personality or their 
personal appearance, when you get them 
under the skylight—I am sure we have all 
had the experience—that man or woman will 
fix and primp a great deal more than young 
people. I mention that to illustrate’ the 
fact of this peculiar sensitiveness of human 
nature with which we deal, this vanity of 
personal appearance; so that if you present 
to them a high grade of artistic excellence 
in your work, they will make sacrifices to 
possess such a picture as a personal gratifi- 
cation, not only a gratification to them- 
selves, but as a matter of pride in behalf of 
their family. An incident comes to my 
mind at this moment: A lady came in with 
her child, and said, « Mr. Rockwood, I can 
hardly pay you $6.00 for my little girl’s 
picture; but” (looking at the platinum pic- 
tures, she added), «1 must have one of these 
pictures, if 1 have to cut off some of my 
household expenses. I was rather sorry to 
have her make any such sacrifice, and, being 
a personal acquaintance, I made a conces- 
sion on price for her; but that illustrates 
the fact that they do want the very best. 


And now if I could run up to $11.34 on 
an average on pictures, you see what is 
possible in the way of tempting the public. 
There was no mistake about these figures; 
that average did not include a single copy, 
it did not include a single enlargement, or 
the increase of an order outside of cabinet 
size pictures. While there were a great 
many that were tempted into life sizes, en- 
larg ments, etc., not one single case was 
there where such were counted in. In ad- 
dition to that there was a large number of 
Salvation Army people during that month, 
whose pictures I made for $3.00 per dozen. 
I am a great admirer of that grand woman, 
Mrs. Ballington Booth; sheis a very dear and 
close friend of mine [applause], and for her 
sake, and those people who were with her, | 
made this concession in price at that time, 
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which was a good while ago. During that 
month there seemed to be more of these 
Salvatiom Army people come into our gal- 
lery than we had had ina great while; but 
notwithstanding that fact the increase was 
just what I have stated to you. 

So, in the art we cannot as a body fix 
upon a single, specific, agreed rate, by 
which all shall be guided in their prices. It 
is a question of location, a question of the 
character of your clientele, and a question 
of artistic excellence. 

There are not too many photographers. 
If I had a dozen sons today and I found 
that they possessed at all the artistic ele- 
ment, I would do all I could to bring them 
into this wonderfal art of ours—that is if 
they had the enthusiastic temperament re- 
quired for it. 

As stated, | sum the matter all up under 
these three heads: Place, circumstances, 
and artistic excellence. 


On Thursday, July 20, the con- 
vention listened to an address on 
Artistic Photography, by Prof. Lo- 
rado Taft, of Chicago, which, owing 
to lack of space, we regret cannot 
be reproduced in this issue. 

On Friday the convention voted 
to meet at Milwaukee, Wis., in 1900, 
and elected the following list of 
officers: For president, S. L. Stein, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; vice-president, Geo. 
B. Sperry, Toledo ; second vice-pres- 
ident, Geo. Edmondson, Cleveland ; 
secretary, Geo. Nussbaumer, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; treasurer, F. R. Barrows, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 

AWARDS. 


EASTERN DIVISION. 


Crass A. 1st. No. 35. Chas. V. Schwab, Bradford, Pa- 


2d. 52. J. W. Kellmer, Hazelton, Pa. 

3d. 108. A.G.McMichael, Detroit, Mich. 
Crass B. 1st. No. 42. Don G. Scott, Friendship, N.Y. 

2d. 51. Elias Goldenski, Phila., Pa 

3d. 131. E. P. Gray, Watertown, N.Y. 


Crass C. rst. No. 145. S.Sharpseen, G'd Rapids, Mich. 
Rating for the following, viz: 
No. 44. S.H. Lifshey, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
97. P. R. Young, Oneonta, N. Y. 
110. A. McFarland, Elmira, N. Y. 
10. Rogers & Hewing,Binghamton,N.Y. 
32. Wm. H. Towles, Cumberland, Md. 
21. Van B. Wheaton, Amsterdam, N.Y. 
53. W. W. Cowles, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
118. John W. Acker, Hornellsville. N.Y. 
8. T. H. Black, Jamestown, N. Y. 
141. W. J. Cairns, Newark, N. J. 
130. John H. Kemp, Scranton, Pa. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION. 
Crass A. 1st. No. 93. Moore & Stephenson, Atlanta, 


Ga 
2d 11. J. E. Giffin, Wheeling, W. Va. 
3d. 17. A.H. Hitchler, Houston, Tex. 
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Crass B. Silver Medal, No. 47. W. J. Chambers, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. (No competition.) 


Crass C. ist. No. 119. W.G.& A.J. Thuss, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
2d 75. W._H. Erskine, Huntington, 


W. Va. 
Special Bronze Medals: No. 73. H. B. Ped- 
dinghaus, Birmingham, Ala. 
No. 23. O. Moses & Son, New Orleans, La. 
WESTERN DIVISION. 
Crass A. No competition. 


Crass B. ist. No. 74. A.L. Jackson, Tacoma, Wash. 


2d. 38. Struck Aune, Portland Ore. 
Ciass No. 43. J. A. Brush, Minneapolis, Minn’ 

2d. 139. H. Lancaster, Omaha, Neb 

3d. 124. P.H. Bower,Leavenworth, Kan 


SPECIAL AWARDs: 
No. 14. F. W. Voorhees, Albuquerque, N. M 
so. Frank W. Hedler, Spencer, la 
g6. Charles Nast, Denver, Colo. 


MINIATURE CLASS: 
ist. No. 62. Pirie McDonald, Albany, N. Y. 
2d. 58. James Arthur, Detroit, Mich. 
3d. 19. Edmondson & Decker, Cleveland, O 
Special Award, No. 31, D. Rosser, Pittsburg, Pa 


COMMERCIAL CLAss: 
ist. Silver. No. 64. John Betts, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 
2d. Bronze. 112. J. B. Schreiver, Emporium, Pa. 


LANDSCAPE CLAss: 
ist. Silver. No. 16. L. V. Kupper, Edinboro, Pa. 
2d. Bronze. 28. Geo. E. Tingley, Mystic, Ct. 
3d. Diploma. 84. R. Wilkinson, Montpellier, Vt. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Cash on hand Jan. 1, - $1,910 40 
Dues, 1898 - - 844 00 
New Members - - - - 435 00 
Rent of Space - - - - 1,131 00 
Rent of Desks - . - 175 00 
Collection on Back Space - - 121 00 
Rent of Furniture - 21 15 $4,637 55 
Expenditures - - - $3,539 35 
Cash on hand Jas. 1, 1899 - - 1,098 20 $4,637 55 


MARINE CLAss: 
ist. Silver. Allen Fanjoy, Sault Ste Marie, Mich. 


Group CLass: 
ist. Silver. No. 125. P. H. Bc ver, Leavenworth, Kan 


Licut Pictures: 
By Geo. Lawrence of Chicago. Special award of Sil- 
ver medal, and the hearty thanks and congratulations 
of the Committee of Award. 


INTERIOR CLAss: 
ist. Silver. No. 7. Wm. Koolme, Chicago, I). 
2d. Bronze. 138. H. Lancaster, Omaha, Neb 
3d. Diploma. 94. Beckman Bros., Saginaw, Mich 


ForREIGN CLAss: 
Your committee did not feel that the quality of the 
exhibits merited a reward. 


GRAND PorTRAIT CLAss: 
ist. No. 61. Pirie McDonald, Albany, N. Y. 


2d. 41. Dudley Hoyt, Rochester, N. Y. 
3d. 56. James Arthur, Detroit, Mich 

qth 18. Decker & Edmondson, Cleveland, O 
y o the latter two your committee recommended diplo- 
mas. 


GRAND GENRE CLASS: 
ist. No.122. Geo. H. VanNorman, Springfield, Mass. 
2d. 57. James Arthur, Detroit, Mich 


COMPLIMENTARY CLASs: 
In the Complimentary Division are two examples of 
photography which call for a special award. They are 
entitled “ The E vening of Life,” by Van Norman, of 
Springfield, and ‘‘ Portrait of a Man,” by Schreiver, 
of West Bend, Wis. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT. 


Received for Space - - - $1,131 00 

Received for Desks - - - 175 00 

Rent of Furniture - - - 21.15 $1,327 15 
Turned over to the Treasurer, $1.327 15 


Audited and accepted Jan. 9, 1899. 


(Signed) F. R. BARROWS. 
S. L. STEIN. 


Book 


We have received from Scovill & 
Adams a little booklet on “The 
Half-Tone Process” and its princi- 
ples, with a special exposition of the 
Hago screen and plate-holder and 
diaphragm system applied to the 
production of negatives. Doubtless 
there has been too much disposition, 
on the part of process-engravers, to 
rely on too] work and local etching 
for effects which public taste de- 
manded, with a result often foreign 
to the genius of half-tone as an art. 
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Notices 


Probably, on the other hand, compe- 
tition has, in many cases, required 
from negative-makers a quantity in 
production inconsistent with highly 
artistic results. The effort of Sco- 
vill & Adams to supply better 
means for rapid and correct expos- 
ure in negative-making is, there- 
fore, most commendable, and we 
recommend the little manual to the 
attention of the trade as embodying 
very many technical points of 
interest. 
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Open Criticism 


We publish another photograph for open criticism. 


Use a postal card, and limit yourself to one hundred words. 


A year’s subscription, free, to the PHoro Era for the best criticism 


Among the large number of criti- 
cisms received this month on “ New- 
castle Road,” we publish the follow- 
ing as the most satisfactory and 


helpful :— 


Newcastle Road, Me.” Perspective 
poor; no atmosphere; road too short, ending 
near the unharmonious dead tree. Lens used 
of two short a iocus. Make picture an 
upright: take point of view to extreme 


right with same pine branches overhanging 
in right to shut off as much of the dead 
tree as possible. The road will appear 
longer from this point of view, and a sky 
space secured in which print a few large 
clouds with atmosphere, and a suggestion 
of distance. Receding figures in middle 
distance would help — preferably, driving 
with horse and wagon. Increase exposure, 
lessen reducer, leave detail out in shadows. 
O. B. WARREN, 
Hibbing, Minn. 


FARM PRODUCTS 
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PHOTO ERA 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Progress 
in the Science and Art of Photography. 


Published and copyrighted by the proprietor, 
Tur Puotro Era PusiisHinc Company, 
185 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
Tuos. Harrison CumMMINGs, Editor. 
Associate Editors: 
FRANK W. Professional Department. 
W. HickMAN, Amateur Department 


Entered at Post Office, Boston, as second-class matter. 


Contributions relating to photography in any and all of 
its branches will be received for publication. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
The annual subscription in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico is I 
In other Countries within the Postal Union 2.00 
Always payable in advance. 
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You sun-burned sickle men, of August weary, 
Come hither from the furrow and be merry. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


The great master, in these few 
words, voices the feeling of most of 
us at this season of each recurring 
year. After the heat and burden of 
the summer comes the season of 
rest and recreation and merriment,— 

“*Twixt the green hills, or by the glorious sea.” 

Fortunate, indeed, is the camerist 
who practises his art by the ever- 
changing ocean. Its rich dark blue, 
as it mirrors a cloudless sky; its 
greenish gray color when the south 
wind ruffles it; its pearly white 
gleam when the light clouds scud 
by; its huge billows of foam when 
the gale sweeps in and the sky is 
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hid by storm clouds black with mist 
and rain, — all reveal to us, through 
the camera, the wonderful power and 
beauty of nature. 

Vacation days are not spent in 
vain when one can translate, with 
all the improved methods of modern 
photography, the hidden depths and 
meaning of nature, as revealed to us 
by the restless changes of sea and 
sky, in our northern latitude, during 
this month of August. 


National The Nineteenth Annual 
Convention. Convention of the Pho- 
tographers’ Association of America 
has just closed at Celoron, Lake Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. As this Association 
represents the high-water mark of 
Professional Photography in America, 
this event merits something more 
than a mere passing notice. 
Conventions are not always suc- 
cessful, but this convention will pass 
into history as one of the most suc- 
cessful ever held by this body. There 
was a good attendance; the addresses, 
some of which we reproduce in this 
issue, were of a high order of excel- 
lence, and the pictures shown were 
fully up to the average of previous 
years. The financial showing is sat- 
isfactory, though not so good as one 
would expect from a nineteen-year- 
old organization. It is to be hoped 
that the new list of officers will be 
able to strengthen this side of the 
organization, which is lamentably 
weak. Already, the young and grow- 
ing state organizations are beginning 
to make their influence felt, and 
sooner or later they are sure to make 
serious inroads upon the national 
body. Another question which we 
were sorry to see raised was the 
sectional issue. The failure to elect 
Mr. W. H. Partridge, of Boston, the 
genial ex-president of the Photogra- 
phers’ Club of New England, was a 
bitter disappointment to the East, 
where he is widely and _ favorably 
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known for many very excellent quali- 
ties. We are not finding fault with 
the choice of Mr. Sperry, his success- 
ful competitor, who has won his spurs 
by long and meritorious service and 
richly deserves the honors that have 
come to him, but we question the 
wisdom of a policy that chooses men 
from a single section to rule in a 
national organization supposed to 
represent all sections. Such a policy 
is, of necessity, ill-advised, to say the 
least, and is sure to result disas- 
trously for the organization. 

“ Westward the star of empire 
takes its way ’’—should be hereafter 
the slogan and rallying cry of the 
Photographers’ Association of Amer- 
ica. Yet, we trust that the young 
Lochinvars who come out of the 
West will realize, before it is too 
late, the utter senselessness of their 
folly in excluding a man from office 
because he comes from Boston, and 
electing another because — as one of 
the delegates put it— “you can't 
down an Ohio man.” 


During the last 
month we have had 
occasion to test the new intensify- 
ing solution lately placed on the 
market by the Actien-Gessellschaft 


é 


New Developers. 


Exchange 


FOR SALE.—A 4 x 5 Korona Camera, new 
with 3 plate holders. Cost $25, will sell 
for $11. Also 5x7 Darlot wide-angle lens $16.50; 
will sell for $8. 
I. PERCY BLACKMAN. 
Sandy Hook, Conn. 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE.— Kozy 
Camera, new; eight-keyed flute, six-keyed 
piccolo, Paul Wirt fountain pen and_ back 
numbers of Anthony’s and Scovill & Adams’ 
Annual. Want folding pocket Kodak, 5x7 
roll holder or offers. 
CHESTER M. WHITNEY, 
Westminster, Mass. 


fiir Anilin-Fabrikation, of Germany. 
This is termed “ Agfa,’’ and is put 
up in four-ounce bottles. It is a 
colorless solution, and has advan- 
tages over the ordinary mercuric 
chloride methods, in that no bleach- 
ing is neeessary before intensifica- 
tion takes place. The process of 
intensification takes place in about 
three minutes, and is stopped when 
required density is apparent, and 
washed for about fifteen minutes. 
It is necessary to free the plate from 
hypo before intensifying. 

The image obtained is permanent, 
and of a black color. It does not 
have the disadvantage, as in uranium 
compounds, of producing a red disk 
image, which holds back much more 
light in printing than is apparent to 
the eye. 

“Agfa” is permanent, and may 
be obtained from G. Gennert, New 
York City, or at PHoro Era Office. 


We are indebted to the Nepera 
Chemical Co..for some _ excellent 
sample prints on their double weight 
velox. The value of this new paper 
consists e§pecially in the fact that 
no mounts are required for the 
prints. 


and Mart 


FOR SALE.—Two Wray Lenses. One wide 
angle, 4%-inch focus. The other 9%-inch 
focus, for 5 x 7 plates. The latter fitted with 
Victor shutter and Iris diaphragm. Both are 
in perfect order. The only reason for selling 
is the necessity for covering the larger plate I 
am now using. These Lenses were both pur- 
chased from Henry Peabody,—a sufficient guar- 
antee of their good qualities. 
S. I. CARPENTER, 
Room 14, 299 Devonshire St., Boston. 


BACK NUMBERS of the PHoro Era can 


be bound, if sent prepaid, for: cloth, $1.00, 
leather, $2.00. 
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